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Professor Thomas S. Fiske, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, has called our 
attention to a pamphlet issued by the Board which 
sets forth the requirements in Latin recommended 
by the Commission and describes the examinations 
which will be held by the Board in accordance with 
those requirements. Professor Fiske will send a 
copy of the pamphlet to any one who will address 
him at Post Office Sub-Station 84, New York City. 

Since The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States played its part in the work of the Commission 
and since the statement issued by the Board has 
importance and interest, quite apart from the matter 
of entrance examinations, in its lucid summing up 
of the aims which, to the minds of some at least, 
should lie back of the new examinations in Latin, 
aims touching most closely the whole question of the 
teaching of Latin (and, by parity of reasoning, of 
Greek as well), it has seemed worth while to re- 
produce here a considerable portion of the pamphlet. 
One other point may first be noted, that, though 
examinations will be held this year under both the 
old and the new requirements, the Board hopes to 
be able to discontinue thereafter examinations under 
the old requirements. 

Prescribed Reading. Candidates will be examined 
also upon the following prescribed reading: Cicero, 
orations for the Manilian Law and for Archias, and 
Vergil, Aeneid, I, II, and either IV or VI, at the 
option of the candidate, with questions on subject- 
matter, literary and historical allusions, and pros- 
ody. Every paper in which passages from the pre- 
scribed reading are set for translation will contain 
also one or more passages for translation at sight; 
and candidates must deal satisfactorily with both 
these parts of the paper, or they will not be given 
credit for either part. 

Grammar and Composition. The examinations in 
grammar and composition will demand thorough 
knowledge of all regular inflections, all common 
irregular forms, and the ordinary syntax and vocab- 
ulary of the prose authors read in school, with ability 
to use this knowledge in writing simple Latin prose. 

SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING PREPARATION 

Exercises in translation at sight should begin in 
school with the first lessons in which Latin sentences 
of any length occur, and should continue through- 
out the course with sufficient frequency to insure 
correct methods of work on the part of the student. 
From the outset particular attention should be given 
to developing the ability to take in the meaning of 
each word — and so, gradually, of the whole sentence 
— just as it stands; the sentence should be read and 
understood in the order of the original, with full 
appreciation of the force of each word as it comes, 



so far as this can be known or inferred from that 
which has preceded, and from the form and the 
position of the word itself. The habit of reading in 
this way should be encouraged and cultivated as the 
best preparation for all the translating that the 
student has to do. No translation, however, should 
be a mechanical metaphrase. Nor should it be a 
mere loose paraphrase. The full meaning of the 
passage to be translated, gathered in the way de- 
scribed above, should finally be expressed in clear 
and natural English. 

A written examination cannot test the ear or 
tongue, but proper instruction in any language will 
necessarily include the training of both. The school 
work in Latin, therefore, should include much read- 
ing aloud, writing from dictation, and translation 
from the teacher's reading. Learning suitable pas- 
sages by heart is also very useful, and should be 
more practiced. 

The work in composition should give the student 
a better understanding of the Latin he is reading at 
the time, if it is prose, and greater facility in read- 
ing. It is desirable, however, that there should be 
systematic and regular work in composition during 
the time in which poetry is read as well: for this 
work the prose authors already studied should be 
Used as models. 

SUBJECTS FOR EXAMINATION 

As a tentative assignment of values, NR I, NR 
3, N R 4, and N R 5, are counted as one unit each. 
N R 3 has two un:ts, and NR 6 has one-half unit; 
but N R 3 has no assigned value unless offered alone. 
N R 1, N R 2, and N R 6 have no assigned values 
unless offered with N R 4 or N R 5, and in no case 
is the total requirement to be counted as more than 
four units. 

! It is understood that this assignment of values will 
be reconsidered after the requirement has had a 
year or two of trial. 

N R 1. Grammar. The examination will pre- 
suppose the reading of the required 
amount of prose, including the prose 
works prescribed. 

N R 2. Elementary Prose Composition. The 
examination will presuppose the read- 
ing of the required amount of prose 
including 1 the prose works prescribed. 

N R 3. Second Year Latin. This examination is 
offered primarily for candidates in- 
tending to enter colleges which require 
only two years of Latin or accept so 
much as a complete preparatory course. 
It will presuppose reading not less in 
amount than Caesar, Gallic War, I-IV, 
selected by the schools from Caesar 
{Gallic War and Civil War) and Nepos 
(Lives) ; but the passages set will be 
chosen with a view to sight translation. 
The paper will include easy grammatical 
questions and some simple composition. 
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N R 4. Cicero (orations for the Manilian Law 
and for Archias) and Sight Translation 
of Prose. The examination will pre- 
suppose the reading of the required 
amount of prose. 

N R 5. Vergil (Aeneid, I, II, and either IV or 
VI, at the option of the candidate) 
and Sight Translation of Poetry. The 
examination will presuppose the read- 
ing of the required amount of poetry. 

N R 6. Advanced Prose Composition. 



THE CLASSICS AND THE COUNTRY 
BOY OR GIRL 

The Classics suffer many things at the hands of 
the gentleman who 'addresses the school'. They are 
recognized as a sort of intellectual punching bag 
upon which he may deliver any sort of oratorical 
blow without risk of a return in kind, and he 
seldom fails to embrace the opportunity for such 
exercise. 

Last year, within a period of a few weeks, I 
heard the President of a great university blithely 
assure a country high school that "Greek is gone 
and Latin is going", and the Dean of a neighboring 
agricultural college (one wonders, in passing, what 
the gentleman's title would be, stripped of its Latin) 
announce to the same school, with emphatic fist in 
palm, "I wish more boys were studying live trees, and 
less studying dead languages". He was delivering an 
Arbor Day address on Forestry— but the youngsters 
who listened will remember that epigram long after 
they have forgotten to fence the woodlot. How 
much of the applause elicited was due to a certainty 
that dead languages are hard, and the chance, at 
least, that live trees might be easy, I will not discuss 
now. 

What I do wish to say to begin with is that I 
heartily agree with the first part of the Dean's 
portable sentence. Forest conservation has been a 
matter of vital interest to me for a quarter of a 
century. I have talked for it, written for it and 
fought for it, with fire in my heart and tears in my 
eyes, and shall continue so to do whenever I come in 
contact with its enemies, frank or disguised. But 
where I cannot agree with him is in his obvious 
implication that there is something incompatible in 
the study of live trees and that of "dead" languages, 
that the two are mutually exclusive, and that in 
order to have more boys studying the one you must 
have fewer boys studying the other. Now I should 
like to see more boys— and girls— studying both, and 
thereby furthering the health and sanity of our 
country. I could cite facts to show that the two 
subjects are not incompatible, but inasmuch as the 
opposite implication has been made by pure assump- 
tion and unsupported by evidence, I am perhaps jus- 
tified in leaving my own assertion largely on the 
same basis. Specific instances are bulky matter, and 
I will only suggest that, as far as the feminine por- 



tion of the Dean's audience was concerned, it might 
not have been difficult to show that the person who 
knew most about live trees also knew most about 
"dead" languages. 

I might also take issue with his use of the phrase 
"dead languages". That phrase, ordinarily, has lost 
the edge of its metaphor, and simply means 'Latin 
and Greek', with perhaps Hebrew and Sanscrit or 
Anglo-Saxon if anyone stops to think about it. But 
when it is acutely contrasted with "live trees", the 
adjective regains its pristine vigor, and summarily 
consigns its noun to the silent tomb, leaves it as 
dead as a door nail. Now, as a matter of fact, Greek 
and Latin are not dead. To be sure, no one speaks 
them today just as Demosthenes and Cicero did, 
but the fact of being spoken or not is no fair test 
of the vitality of a language. The Hottentot 'click' 
is doubtless being 1 spoken somewhere at this identical 
moment, but it isn't nearly so live a language as 
Latin. Latin and Greek are no more dead than are 
the roots of the trees. The roots are not conspicu- 
ous above ground, but the trees would fare rather 
badly without them. I am not sure that the branches 
realize their indebtedness to the roots, but it is 
there, nevertheless. And nothing is more certain 
than that you and I and the Dean and the young 
people who listened to him think and act and speak 
quite differently than we should think and act and 
speak if Latin and Greek were really dead. It is the 
fashion just now to talk of 'living in the future' as 
if that were a fine thing to do; and so it is if we do 
not forget that the present is what it is and the 
future will be what it will be by virtue of the past, 
and that the only way to understand the future is 
to understand the past. We need not be so eager 
to repudiate our share in 'the grist of the slow- 
ground ages'. We cannot escape that share alto- 
gether, in any case, but we can mar and depreciate 
it if we allow ourselves to think slightingly of our 
birthright. 

At this point someone may take me to task on the 
ground that I am confusing literature and life, and 
that we can appreciate and profit by our inheritance 
from Greece and Rome without studying their lan- 
guages. If in reply to such criticism I should af- 
firm a belief that literature and life cannot be con- 
fused because they are the same thing to begin with, 
I have William Dean Howells at my back in so many 
words, and George Edward Woodberry in his New 
Defence of Poetry not much farther off. Says Mr. 
Woodberry: "Life is the matter of literature; and 
thence it is that all leading inquiries to which litera- 
ture gives rise probe for their premises to the roots 
of our being, and expand in their issues to the un- 
known limits of human fate". 

Doubtless it is possible to know something and 
feel something of ancient civilization without any 
first hand knowledge of its tongues. But that some- 



